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ABSTRACT 

In this paper, selected evidence on the effects. of 
Japanese s.chools is presented. The author believes that Japan is one 
modern society where the schools have fostered individual and social 
development. The primary focus is on the effects for individuals in 
the area of cognitive skills, motivation, educational and 
occupational, attainments, and sociopolitical attitudes and the 
characteristics of Japanese schools which contribute to their 
effectiveness. Political conflict over education, the school- job 
link, and the high esteem Japanese culture and heritage places on 
education is reported as having a significant bearing on their 
success. Other suggested indicators of the school's success, 
discussed in some detail, include: (1) Japanese students' high scores 
on Science Achievement Tests administered by the International 
Education Association (lEA) ; (2) ap interest and aspiration of 
students to achieve; (3) an increase in educational level attaiiiKent; 
and (4) a substantial effect of education on occupation attainment. 
In summary, individual changes^-ef f ected by the schools are plausibly 
linked to some social and economic developments of postwar Japan. In 
conclusion, however, it is noted that not all school effects are 
perceived positively. For example, the conservative element in Japan 
believes that it is not receiving- enough from Japan's schools. 
Although a major program for school reform has been launched, it is 
difficult to predict what reforms from the current debate over 
Japanese education will be implemented. (ND) 
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THE EFFECTS OF JAPANESE SCHOOLS 
by 

Williari K« Cimmings 



Among educators and policy-makers, a consensus has lately emerged that - 
the schools are not performing the functions traditionally assigned them* To 
consider this charge, it is useful to categorize these assigned functions or 
effects in terms of four groupings as follows i 



Internal 
Composition 

External 
Status 



Individual Effects 

moral cheiracter 
cognitive skills 
motivation 

social mobility 
income 



Social Effects 

lack of deviance 
^cultural uplifting 
societal ihtegra^tion 

full employment.' 
productive labor force 
socioeconomic equality 



Underneath the superficial agreement on the ineffectiveness of schools lies 

considerable dissensus concerning what the school's functions should be — 

consensus on character-building but not labout the specific attributes of 

character^ consensus that students should be tatight to question tradition but 

dissensus concerning the new choices they should make f consensus that the 

schools should activate student needs but dissensus concerning the value of 

general over against specialized knowledge. Finally concerning the social 

impact of schools, there is consensus that the schools should develop good 

citizens that will perform useful adult roles but dissensus concerning 

whether good citizenship includes a progressive orientation toward social 

institutions. Possibly the only area where there is agreement is on the need 
A 

for schools to improve the cognitive skills of studentn— but even here there 
is disagreement conceniing whether the emphasis should be on the general 
uplifting of all or the selective uplifting of the most talented. In the 
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•present context of pessimism about the effects of schools, these differences 

are often unvoiced* But they persist amd are firmly rooted in the diverse 

sociopolitical movements that characterize most modem societies. 

Japan is at least pne modem society where the schools have effects. 

In this paper we will piresent a sample of the evidence on the effects of 

Japanese schools. The evidence varies in quality , but taken as a whole 

it shoxild convince the reader that the Japanese schools are an exception 

to the new pessimism. In this summary, our Brimary focxis will ]be. on thn 

educatipnal and occupationar attainments 

effects for individuals—especially cognitive sIcDlsi ^motivation, and . 

A 

sociopolitical attitudes--and the features of Japanese schools which contribute 
to these effects. As we will argue, so much in terras of the social effects 
of ischools is interrelated with forces external to the schools ^ that rigorous 

h 

empirical analysis is impossible, ^ 

Our main objective, then, will be to identify some of the special 
characteristics of Japsinese schools and society which are related to their 
effectiyeness^,^ As a by-product of this analysis, we will be forced to. consi- 
der the concept of effects, for we will diicover that school effejcts_arejict 
neutral. Different effects tend to benefit different interested groups 
outside the schools. Fortunately, in the Japanese case no group receives 
all of the benefits of the schools. The irony is that the conservative 
establishment feels it Is not receiving enough from Japan's fine schools, and 
thus recently a major program of reform hsis been launched. 

The Context of the Japanese School 

An important ingredient underlying the effectiveness of Japanese schools 
is their distinctive cultural heritage • Japan is one of the few nations that 
totally escaped the influence of Western civilization until the mid-nineteenth 
century. Over the long period of isolation, a unique variant of Chinese 
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civilization was developed* Central to this traditioi: ^ras a veneration of 
learning and nen of knowledge, but relative to China Japan valued knowledge 
that could be applied to practical affairs • As in China, education was 

I. 

widespread and by the eve of the Mei ji restoration possibly kO per cent of 
all males were literate. A major component of the traditional education was., 
what^ for lack of a better tera^ might be called indoctrination in civil morality- 
observing the proper relations with superiors and peers. aiid manifesting loyalty 
to one's lord. Pre-modem Japan had a feudal structure, but some of the values 
of this period were incongruous. For example, though families were divided 
into fotir hereditary strata, there was a latent and potentially disruptive 
assumption that all Japanese people belonged to, a superior race, all were 
competent, and all were equal, subjects of the emperor. The divisions into 
strata were sometimes characterized as a mere practical solution to the problem 
01 social order. Within each strata, were explicit hierarchies of social posi- 
tions. However, those who exerted special effort and acquired needed talents 
were able to rise far above their original stations; Indeed, a few were able 
to rise out of their hereditajcy strata. These and other traditional norms were 

resources which the builders of modem Japan could ignore or draw upon as 

^3 — _ . In the modemizine. effort 

they pleased.^ Indeed, much of :the traditional heritage was submerged , but 

the themes we have noted above came to exert a subtle influence on modem 

Japanese education. 

Unlike in many Western societies the modem Japanese school system is 

scarcely 100 yeaars old. it was begiin as a radical departinre ftora traditional 

education in the early years of the Meijl restoration. The initial goals 

were to consolidate national morality and to expose all to the program of 

national transformation j through the schools the talented were to be selected _ 

for modem occupations. J^om the beginning the central govemment was the 

architect of a unified national school system based on a comprehensive plan. 
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The base of the prewar system was a six year compulsory education program 
which prepared some student^ for vocations .and ..others for^ advanced stixlies in^ 

\ 

one of several tracks— -normal schools, advanced vocational schools, professional 

• \ 

schools, and the university track.. Over time and expecially as\Japan 
approached World War II, the curriciLLtim and teaching methods used iii most 
of the educational institutions came imder the supervision of the Mini^ry 
of Education and ^increasingly standardized, A r' jor component of wartime' 
instruction was the inculcation of the traditional civil morality of proper 
relations, lo^'alty to the emperor, and the necessity to work hard for 
the, nation— to overcome obstacles through sheer will-power • By World War II 
six per cent of the male college age cohort and two per cent of; the females 
were attending an institution of higher education. The iinified educational 
system served the interests of big business and the military wno dominated 
wartime Japanese society, but it was not without strains. Growing numbers 
of students wished aiore educational opportunities j also some stidents arid 
teachers rebelled at the oppressive^ centralization of educational content* 
Foilowing World War II, Japanese htghec education underwent a massive 
reform promoted by the American occupation in connection with its broad goals 
of demilitarization and democratization. In education, the official purpose 
became the "enrichment of ind3,vid\ial Personalities" as opposed to serving 
corporate interests, and educational opportunities. were guaranteed to all 
according to their ability. The Occupation abolished the old mult i- track 
system, and established in its place a single-track coeducational system 
designed along the American pattern with a six-year primary school, a three- 
year lower secondary school, a three-year high school (preferably comprehen- 
sive though in large urban systems separate vocational institutions were 
permitted), and two to four-year colleges* Compulsory education was extended 
to the first two levels of this new system. Steps were taken to decentralize 
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control of the schools through the establishment of local hoards of education 
composed of citizens from the local school areas c To further decentralization, 
local schools were authorized to choose their texts and teaching approaches 
within the framework of course guidelines established by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. Another reform, possibly the most ijnportant, was the legalization 
of teachers' unions? after an early flxixy of union founding, most were consoli- 
dated in the Japan Teachers Uriion ( Nikkyoso ) which maintains a strong 
affiliation with the socialist party. Approximately three-fourths of all 
school teachers are affiliated with this union. The union readily identified 
with the progressive egalitarian reforms of the Occupation, and since its 
departure has been qtiite active in efforts to preserve the reforms. 

While the various reforms were imposed by an Occupation government, they 
were implemented through the Ministry of Education thus preserving the authority 
of this central; institution. Since the departure of the Occupation,* the 
Ministry has exerted it;2 effort to change the school system in directions it 
has considered desirable. Before considering these, it will be usefxa to 
note some of the postwar developments in the larger society. 

The miracle of Japanese economic growth has dazzled the world. Prom a 
shattered economy with virtually half the labor force employed in agriculture, 
Japan has become transformed into an advanced society. Over one- third of the 
.labor force is now employed in industry, over two-fifths in the. tertiary sector, 
and less than two-fifths in agriculture. Nearly four-fifths of the population 
now live in urban areas and enjoy living standards comparable to that in much 
of Western EMrope. The occupational structure has also undergone a radical 
change with the rapid'' exp^ansion of clerical, sales, and blue-collar positions. 
In the prewar period, the economy .had a dualistic structure as between large 
and productive industrial enterprises and government bureaus on the one 
hand and smaller industrial, commercial and agricultura;L enterprises on' the other i 
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The' organizations of the upper strata were aoro prestigious, paid better wages, 
and offered the unusual "benefits associated with pemanent employment. 

Durijig the prewar period the upper strata employed only a small pr9por- 
tion of all workers, but over the course of the postwar miracle it has expanded 
rapidly < The obvious employment benefits have attracted many youth to it, 
and as a means of selection education has become Increasingly important. To 
obtain a white collar post higher education has become a requisite ani for 
blue collar posts high school graduates are preferred. The attractiveness of- 
the orgcinizatlonal sector has motivated growing proportions of Japanese youth 
to seek education beyond the compulsory level, and the rising affluence of 
the typical Japanese family has enabling the financing of advanced education * 
for increasing numbers of children. In 1952 1 only 30 per cent of middle 
school graduates went to high school whereas today over 80 perccent attend. 
And a majority of high school graduates want to go on to higher education — 
today over 30 per cent actually do. The importance of educational attainment 
for preferred employment ' has aroused parental concern with the quality 
of. schools. Thus one of the most impressive developments of the -postwar 
period has been the vigorous growth of PTA's (Parent Teachers.. Associations), 
to the point where now they are found at virtually every school. - 

Parental concern has placed pressure on the government to improve 
schools. One happy result of the Ministry of Education's response has been 
to achieve substantially equal conditions for education throughout the 
nation. Using special subsidies authorized in a series of postwar laws, the 
Ministry aids those local school systems in poorer and remote areas so that 
they are able to acquire educational facilities^ comparable in qmlity to the 
best available in \rrban areas. Salary incentives also operate to draw many , 
excellent teachers to isolated schools. In general, the equalization of 
facilities is at a high staiidard as we shall see beJ.ow. ^ 

/ 
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Distinct from the cuncem of parents has been the requests of employers 
for educational products appropriate to their needs. Some employers have 

\ 

opposed the expansion of education out of their preference for less-educated 
people Kho presumably would be more cooperative and accept lower wages. Other 
employers have stressed the need for more practical education and a more thor- 
ough inculcation of traditional morality. These employers are major supporters 
of the conservative Liberal-Democratic Party which has controlled the Japanese 
Diet over most of the postwar period. In response to these demands, the Mininstry 
has introduced a new higher technical college distinct from the university and 
generally promoted the development of technical education useful for indiistry. 
It has assiired a stronger role in the review of textbooks and the structuring 
of curriculum — a natable change has been the re -introduction of moral education 
into the primary school ciorriculum. Finally the Ministry has supported the 
replacement of elected school boaiyis with appointed school boards which 
presumably would be more "responsive to the demands of those above who make 
appointments. 

Many of the reforms of the Ministry have been controversial. The 
Japan Teachers Union originally formed to promote the economic interests 
of teahhers has opposed most government reforms charging that they sacrifice 
the interests cf students to the demands of big business. The union has* 
become a key force in the Socialist Party. Following union initiative, the 
Socialist rarty has brought up many of the issues for debate in the Diet, 
thus focxising the attention of the nation on the schools. "As a practical 
matter, the Kinisiry finds it necessary to achieve some accomodation with 
Tinion leaders if it expects to see its pc^licies implemented in the classrooms. 

Political conflict over education, the school- job link, and the high esteem 
Japanese culture places on education all contribute to a sense that schools 
are important. Thxis school teaching is a respected occupation and recruits ^ 
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aljle and committed teachers c In the recent Study of Science Achieveraent 

in Nineteen Countries by the International Education Association, a greater 

middle school 

proportion of Japan*s^science- teachers had specialized in science than for 
any of the other countries, a greater proportion vere nembers of scientific 
societies and attended annual meetings, and (excepting Italy and Finland) a 

greater proportion had had ;several years of teaching experience 7 As for 

■ ■ 

Japanese students, both those in the primary schools and middle schools 
tend to score higher in their liking of school than do stuients in the other 
societies. These various features of the context of Japanese schools have, 
in our opinion, significant bearing on their effectiveness. 

The EfTects of Ja-panese Schools on Individual Cognitive Ability 

Over the past decade, there have been substantial advances in the methods 

and models available for the study of school effects.. As a result, it is now 

common to conceive of the school experience as one stage in a sequence of 

causally related variables t the principal groups of these variables in 

sequential order are (l) background variables or father and mother's status 

and family stability, (2) hereditary traits including intelligence, (3) 

childhood experiences such as "a culturally enriched homo and the influence 

of others, (if) School and teacher influences, (5) personal development of 

cognitive ability, specialized skills, and motivation, (6) educational 

attainment, (7)first jot) status, (8) present job status, and (9) income. 

Insofar as we accept the new conven^ons for analysing school effects, it 

becomes necessary to control for the effect of each antecedent variable as we 

examine the effect of a factor of interest such as school characteristics 

or teacher quality on a subsequent factor such as cognitive ability. To 

date, in Japan there are no comprehensive studies which have measured all of 

these variables. Hence In our examination of school effects it will be 

ijapoJi^.'.ole to observe the new conventions throughout. However, we will 
# 
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keep them in mind; through assenhling several firagmeate of data, ve will develop 
soae approxJbnate conclusions on school effects. 

Due to the embattled context of Japanese schools there are no studies 
of some of the earliest variables in the causal sequence—notably I,Q. In 1963 
the Ministry of Education proposed a national study of the educational achieve- 
ment of Japanese school children roughly equivalent to an I. Q, test, butbthis 
was firmly resisted by the Japan Teachers Union. The JTU argued that the 
results of such a test might be used as a basis for the differential treat- 
ment of school children, and that this would violate the constitutional guar- 
antee of equality of educational opportunity. Increasingly in Japan there 
is opposition to tests of student ability that will be used for administra- 

/O 

.tive purposes or even for research on educational processes ♦ On the other 

hand, measures of student achievement are . permissible in so far as they are 

not used to discriminate against particular students. 

Givon this context, it was only possible for Japan "to participate in the 

primary school (Population l) and middle school (Population II) Science 

Achievement Tests from the large battery of tests recently administered by 

the lEA. We consider below the results for the the middle school test as 

those for the primary schoo!,are said to test Knowledge "not likely to be the 

result of specific science teaching." 

In that the middle school test Wcis administered to students in 18 societies J 

it is possible to compare average scores. As is well known, Japanese students 

did exceedingly well. Fqr the subtests on chemistry, physics, and practical 

science, their average scores were the highest; for biology, they were second, 
average 

The^total score for Japanese students was highest by several points as is 
recor .^ed in Appendix A. 

Clearly there is something tight abouVthe way Japan educates its children. j 

The obvious approach to identify exactly what in Japanese society or Japanese j 

i 

schools accounts for this superior performance would be to conduct a cross-national 
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analysis. Partly tecaiurp the ISA did not wish to stir up national competitive 
feelings and partly because of the varying quality of the data, it did not 
attempt an analysis at this level. He present in Appendix A the results of ,a 
aodest analysis at the cross-national level which suggests that the quality 
of Japanese schools plays an important role in explaining this perf orsiance . 

The lEA did present findings on the, causes of differences in science 
achievement by country between schools and between students. ,The basic 
aodel for both these analyses was similar to that in* the Golcinan reTX)rt4 
But whereas the Coleman report was investigating the determinants of general 
cognitive ability, the lEA research studied the determinants of a specific 
ability which schools are designed to teach. Before , turning to the Japanese 
case. We will first consider the overall results, for the middle school 
students (1^ year olds) comptited by averaging the regression .coefficients 
for all' the societies. In both the bertwtsen school and between studexrt 
regressions, tte ISA found that the baclcground variables of family status 
and sex were the most important explainers of differences in science achieve- 
nent. However, after these variables had explained all they were capable of, 
it was found that school variable? were also quite Important. For the between 
schools analysis, home background accounted for 37 per cent of the variance 
in s61ence achievement, sex for six per cent, and conditions of learning in 
the schools for 15 F^r centi'^or the between students analysis, the tackgroxind 
variables of home and sex accounted for l6 per cent of the variance and variables 
related to learning conditions in the schools for an additional 9 per cent/^ 

The lEA report provides the data for a careful examination of school 
effects in Japan and at first glance these seem disappointing. Conditions 
of learning in Japan account for somewhat less than for the average of the 
18 countries in the study • For between school differences, learning conditions 
accoimt for only ten per cent of the variance in Japan compared >»lth a 15 per 
cent average for the 19 countries , and for between student differences the 
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^ ■ • . "^"^ 

respective percentag.es are four per cent and nine percent. Moreover, tvo 
additional measures of school variation-type of school a^ betveen ine,troiK>litan 
to rural ar.d type of program as between academic, general, arid vocational— do ; 
not e:q)lain even one per cent of the variation for either analysis in .Japan. 
Ah initial reaction is to conclude tliat Japanese schools have relatively Ifess 
effect than the schools of- other sc.c4eties.- In fact", Khat is responsible 
^for these results is the extraordj^^ imiformity. of program's and learning'- .. 
conditions in Japanese schools. 'For the Japanese case', there is relatively' 
loss variance in the school variables resulting in their ralatiye Inability 
to. explain differences in science achievement < 

• This uniformity is certainly not a situation to be alarmed ,at, for as 
ve have indicat«( earlier it is high quality uniformity. Concerning science 
educat. on, alO. but tvo per cent of Japanese middle schools have laboratories 
and 93 per" cent of the science teachers vere trained in science at universities 
—no other country in the lEA study matches Japan in these quality indicators.'"^ 
And. our cross-national analysis suggests that the Japanese schools do' make^ 
substantial contributions to the exceptional performance of Japanese students-. 
While schools in 'Japan explain a relatively small per cent of the variance 

in between studcait science achievement, "it is also important to note that 

I ■ . •< ■ \ 

home circumstances have a modest effect. In Japan they explain 15 per cent - 



of the variance 'compalred with an avera:ge'for all 18 societies of 10 per 
cent. On the other hand, this is lower than England's 20 per cent, Scotland's " 
23 .per cent, or the U;.S. 's l6 per cent. Parent's education, books in the home, 
and a smaller family size were the ''raost important aspects of home circumstances , 
. contr:^buting to the result :n Japan whereas' in many of the other societies " " * 
father's occupational status was relatively prominent. 
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Recent studies in the U.,S, on the acquisition of K^neralized cognitive 

ability suggest the schools have little effect* However, the results of the 

y 

lEA study suggest that schools do have effect in developing specific abilities^ 
^ It is pertinent to note that Japanese schools do not devote an excessively large 
proportion of their teaching time t6 science when compared with the schools of . 
other societies/"' Thus we' suspect that the Japanese schools are .also relatively 
effective ixi raising student, ability in other cognitive areas as well* The 
earlier lEA studies on arithmetic and math certainly support this contention! 
.the average' for Japanese 'students Has'among the highest for the 12 participa- 
ting -countries, 

r 

Interest and Ambition , ^ \, - 

— ■ — — • ■ — • . » * ' 

In the lEA study, theiset^of variables which stand out most for the 
Japanese case are the "kindred variables" indicating interest in school and 
in science as well as ambition. Three of these— science interest (r=.^9)f 
expected education (v^A?) and test on \mderstanding science (r=».57) — have 
higher zero-order correlations with the science achievement score than do 
•any of the other 26 variables included in the analysis. In addition, like 
school (r=#20) and hours of reading for pleasure (r=*23) have respectable 
, zero-order correlations c In ih^ regression analysis, even after all tfie 

* V 

variables'^ relating to background and and schools have been entered, this 
cluster of variables* explains 12 per cent of the variation in science 
achievement of Japanese middle school students* In cpiapaision, the average 
fo:e the 18 countries , on this cluster* was only five per cent* While the ^ 
lEA report does not supply the necessary iriformatlon, we can infer that 

V 

these kindred variables. are relatively Independent of the background and 
school variables already discussed. 
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Apart from' the lEA study, mo have nu other data for examining school 
effect. However J there is another study by M^J, Bovman of the occupational 
aspirations of Japanese high school students ^^hich deserves notes* As one 
part of this study, Y. Tomoda found that th^ average occupational aspirations 
of sttjdents coming from different status backgi^ounds varied only modestly i 
the average for students l^om tiie highest status categoi:?^ vas 7,^5 
(on a scale from.. 5 to 9.0) and the score for those from the lowest category 
was 6.69. A comparable American study (in the state of Washington) showed 
a range from 7.8^ to 5.36 (on a scale from 1 to 10,0)» Toraoda observes that 
parental backgroimd apparently has a siuch smaller effect on occupational 

IS 

aspirations in Japan than in the U.S. 

An obvious inference is that the Japanese school has a relatively greater 
uplifting effect on the aspirations of lower class children than does the 
American school. Thcrs are several features of the the Japanese school which 
might contribute to this difference. For one, residential areas in Japan tend 
to be class heterogeneous and hence few Japanese schools are strictly for 
lower class students— rather they tend to be composed of students from a varioty 
of social baclcgrounds, While student bodies are diverse, teachers influenced' 
by the progressive ideology of their union attempt to dampen the effect of ^ 
class background on student interaction. In primary schools, strong home 
room grouTDs are established composed of students from various tackgrounds. 
Norj^allyt the sajuo teacher stays with the same home room group throv^gh the 
first two years teachiaog most of the subjects; then a new teacher comes, 
in to move the same group of students through each successive year. StreamiJtig 
by ability groups is rarely practiced. Lenient grading and extensive remedial 
work allows 3,11 the student,s to progress together. Teachers, given their 
progressive leanings, are more likely to discriminate for rather than against 
students from culturally deprived backgrounds exerting exceptional efforts to 
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Txring them up to the coimnoD levels Continuity of the hone room group also 
fosters in stidenis a sense that all yithin a common abiHty range— -Khile 
some may be exceptionally bright, all ean manage • By maintaining the same 
home room> ft:ie!ndships that often crosscut class lines become quite strong. 
On the other hand, students have relatively little chance to see what the social* 
backgrounds of their fellows are becatise in school all wear uniforms and out 
of school, given a six -day school week axid substantial homework, there is 
very little time fc^ visiting. 

These and other features ^ contribute to a uniformity of aspirations within 
schools. Given the ^relative uniforzsity between schools, it naturally follows 
that the class effect on aspirations will be modified throughout Japan, Of 
course, a number of practical considerations do stand in the way of stXKients 
from lower clas^ families who wish to realise their high occupational aspirations 
the most immediate is the need for further education, aixl it is at this stage 
that social background takes its toll, . • 

# 

Educational Status 

■ « « 

The ultimate outcome of schooling is the acquisition of educational 
status. Prior to World War II, compiilsory education was limited to elementary 
education; from the late forties it WcLs extended through the ninth grade. 
And today over 80 per cent of all Japanese youth complete high school. Conse- 
quently the current question concerning educational status is whether an 

individual goes to college^ or not. There are several studies which measirre 

« ♦ * 

aspects of social background, ability, and school performance in an 

effort to answer this question, but none are truly adequate. One reason 

is the resistance to such research on ideological grounds, both by the right 

and left/ There is a strong tendency to view ihe school as *a setting of ^ 

opportunity where students are allowed to develop themselves, but that it 

is wrong to ask the school how well individual students are doing relative 
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io others. ' Will and effort are viewed as the appropriate selectors rather 
than^ ascribed characteristics or inherently arbitrary neasures such as school 
performance. 

University entrance procedures are consistent with this philosophy of 
effort. The sole criterion for entrance into the major imiversities is 
performance on a written entrance exam testing acquired knowledge* Family 
status, recommendations, and school performance are ignored. Moreover, 
students^ are allowed to take an exam for their favoired university as many 
times as -they wishi within limits,^ it is assumed that will can make up for 
an initial lack of ability. Also the cost of higher education is modest, 
at least in the national universities and most faculties of the private 
universities. Loans to cover tuition and a part of monthly living expenses/ 
are available to most needy students thus alleviating the* economic barriers. 
These conditions foster a belief that the universities are Qpen, and lead people 
;/ to question the need for serious research on the issife. 

Of course, •■ some irecognise the need for research. From the available 
studies, it is apparent that social background, ability, and school performance 
play oome role in selection; but it appears' that none jlay as strong a role 
as in the U.S. School performance plays i reraarkedly modest role except 

UK* • , ' 

that those who do exceptionally poprly in school select themselves out of the 
college competition. Of the background factors, sex is the most important 
with parent's education next and then income. One study by the Ministry of 
education of the income groups of the parents of university students suggests 
a remarkable degree of equality in social origins 
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Apart from the general openness of higher education, there is the possibly 
more important questiorf'of the openness of the more elite institutions in 
tlmt these provide the best opportunities for high status careers. It* is 
at these Institutions that the competition is stiffest* Several of these insti- 
tutions conduct surveys of the attributes of their students, and from these , 
we learn that there is a definite upper middle class bias in their student 
bodies. as indicated in Table I ♦ In part this is because families of this 
strata have strfficient money to provide for special tutors and other educational 
aids for their children. In addition, the homes are -more ciaturally enriched. 
Some may view this upper middle class bias as excessive, but it is less than 
in most other societies. After all, nearly half the students at Tokyo University 
are not from families in the top one-third group. In sum, it would appear . ^ 
that social background has relatively modest effects on the acquisition of 
educational statiis. We csxi infer that the effect of the compulsory school 
in equalizing occupational aspirations has some role in this ^outcome. 

- * 

School System Effects 

Before we depart from the schools, we should briefly consider the character 
pf school systems, for it is here that the broad policy decisions are made. 
There are no systematic studies of the variation in policies of different 
school systems, but the folklore available ^'uggests .their importance. 

■A basic contrast is between the level of development of different prefec- 
tures. In Tokyo which is tte most; developed area, over 95 per cent of all' 
middle school' students go on tp high school and nearly half the high, school 
students gb on to college. In some of the least dove loped, prefectures only 
60 per cent go to high school. In 1970 the school board of toyama prefecture, 
a relatively underdeveloped place, voted to limit the number of college preparatory 
places in its high schools to 30 per cent of all placed and to convert the 

OQOlS^ 
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remainder into terminal technical training places. The boaid*s rationale 
vas th4t the prefecture needs to industrialize yet under the present system 
the schools prepare students foi\ college and clerical jobs so they leave: 
Toyama to seek jobs in Tokyo. The new policy was designed to keep the youth 
within the prefecture even at the expense of their own personal development. 
This example suggesi^one contrast •'between school systems that place 

the interest of students first and those, that place tte local economy first. 

Another contrast is between prefectures which emphasize equality over 
against those which encourage individual achievement even at the expense * 
of others. In Kyoto, all the way through senior high school students are assigned 
to the school nearest them in their local district with the result that there 
are no elite public high schools. In contrast in Tokyo until recently students 
were allowed so/ae flexibility to apply to schools of their choice and the 
schools could devise their own entrance standards j consequently within the 
Tokyo system an elite track developed. The. elite schools in turn were able 
to obtain better facilities and , teachers . Tolcjro and such "areas have been ' 
disproportionately successful in placing their students in the top univer- 
sities relative to Kyoto. Behind the decisions of local "boards to be 
student-oriented and egalitarian, even if these incur some sacrifices, has 
been the Influence of the progressive Teachers Union. 

Occupational Attainment 

tf * 
Turning to the process of occupational attainment, we: can draw on somewhat 

more satisfactory data— the I965 national survey of social mobility— which 

we have analysed using path analysis. For the analysis, we have constructed 

interval scale measures of all the variables contained in the prlginal 

occupational attainmant process model of P. Blau and O.D. Duncan, Our 

measures are somewhat different than Blau and Dimcan as we have indicated 

* 
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Figure ! 

Path Analysis of Occupational Attainment in Japan and the United States 



R .881 
(.859) 




R .881 
(.750) 
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V «^ Father's educational attainmant 

X = Father's occupational status when respondent entered the labor force 
U = Respondent's highest educational attainment 

W « The occupational status of respondent's first job 

Y « Respondent's occupational status in 1965 00020 
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elsewhere in detail. The primary difference is that we have used prestige 
for ranking occupational status rather than socioeconomic status i and where 
appro, priate this index has Aade distinctions for nominally similar johs 
in workplaces of different sizet The latter modification is a reflection 
of the dualistic structtire of Japanese employmentt Because of th'^se differences 
in operationalizing the variables, precise comparsiDns of our results with 
those of Blau ar^ Duncan are not possible. However, an examination of the 
relative strength of relations between variables is. meaniiigful as well as a 
useful starting point for, our discussion of education's effect in occupational 
attainment. 

InTigure One, .above the respective paths we write in the path coefficients 
for the Japanese analysis. In addition, we write in within parentheses the 
equivalent path coefficients reported in Blau and Duiican's analysis of American 
data. There axe 'striking similarities 'with respect to the relative magnitude 
of path coefficients. For example, as determinants of Y in both coxmtries, 
^yu^^yw ^yx'^^yv' determinants of W in both countries, >?^>P^ P^l 

and as determinants of U in both countries, P,„/^ We might conclude 

uv ux 

that the basic model gives us a fuller explanation^ of occupational attainment 
in the United States in that the American residual for^Y is smaller, but that 
the general relations between the variables in these two countries are similar. 
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Keeping in nind i'hax precise comparsions are not truly appropriate, it 
is nevertheless interesting to not some differences l>etKeen the two analyses i 
For one, consistent with our earlier discussionof the Japanese school's effort 
to conceal social tlass we fijjid that 'f^thef's- occupation is JiuchMess?, \- 
Inpbirtant in the' Japanese: case} on tbo other hand, father's education which 
has less of a class implication is slightly more important in Japan than 
in the UtSt Nevertheless, -the combined effects of the two l)ackgzound 
variables explain far less of the variance in educational attainment »\nd 
occupational attainment in Japan than in the U,S, 

Another interesting difference is that we are able to explain only 
13 per cent of the variance in first job status in Japan whereas Blau and 
Duncan explain nearly twice as much. Ve expect one reason for this difference, 
is some special characteristics of the Japanese employment system* in our 
view it is useful to distlnguisn three major sectors of the Japanese occupa- 
tional system—the organizational sector consisting of large business and 
government organisations, the entrepreneurial sector, and the agricultural 
sector. These three sectors consist of a wide range of occupations, and 

5 

while most of the highest prestige occupations are in the organizational 
sector, the average prestige of the occupations of members in the three 
sectors is not very different. Thus the sectors are stacked side by s,ide 
rather than on top -.of each other as in Western systems of occupational 
differentiation. The entrepreneurial and agrictatural sectors which each 
employ between 15-20 per cent of the labor force are largely staffed on the 
basis of particularistic criteria—first sons take over the family farm, 
relatives assist in running the small shop, and so on. While many of the 
workers in these sectors acquire'' education beyond the compulsory level and 
this proves useful to them in their work^ this education is not crucial for 
their att^Jiment of their present job. 
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Table3A, Simple Correlations, Means, and Standard Deviations for Five 
Status Variables, for Japanese sub-samples of Respondents in Four Age Cohorts 



25-34 Age Cohort (N=620) 

Variable 



Variable Y 


w 


U 


X 


V 


Mean 


S.D. 


Y: 1965 Occupational Status 


.543 


.410 


.265 


.227 


43.7 


10.8 








• zou 


• ZU J 


/.'n 7 
'4U . / 


1?.7 


U: Education 






.248 


.434 


2.7 


1.0 


X: Father's Occ. Status 




• 




.198 


43.9 


12.8 


V; Father's Education 










i.8 


1.0 


35-44 Age Cohort rN=517) 














Variable 




■ 










Y 


.274 


.435 


.27 it 


.375 


47.0 


10.7 


w 




.332 


.140 


.155 


39.8 


16.5 


U 






.239 


.4S'& 


2.5 


0.9 


X 








.187 


44.2 


11.2 


V 


* r* 








' 7.7 


1.0 


45-54 Age Cohort (N=396) 


t 












Variable 














Y 


.269 


.485 


.189 


.157 


44.4 


11.6 


W 




.262 


-.123 


.175 


38.5 


15.3 


U 






.203 


.366 


2.2 


0.9 


X 








.089 


42.9 


11.4 


V 










1.3 


0.9 


55-64 Age Cohort (N=260) 














Variable 














Y 


.262 


.319 


.009 


.089 


42.2 


■ 14.6 


W 




.294 


-.041 


-.013 


38.4 


13.6 


U 






.038 


.243 


2.1 


■ 0.9 


X. 








.170 


43.1 


9.9 


V 










1.0 


0.9 
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^Table3B. Partial Regression Coefficients in Standard Form (Beta Coefficients), 
^Coefficients of Determination, and Residuals for Specified Combinations of 
^Variables, for Four Age Cohorts of 1965 Japanese Sample 



■ 25-34 Age Cohort 

/ 

Dependent 
Variable 



U 
W 
Y 



Independent Variable 

W U X - V 

.168 .400 
.387 .163 .003 
.430 .184 .100 .040 



Coefficient of Residual 
/l^ 



Determination 



.215 
;209 
.344 



.886 
.889 
.810 



35-44 Age Cohort 

Dependent 
Variable 

U 

w 

Y 

45-'54 Age Cohort 

Dependent 
Variable 



.137 



.326 
.252 



.151 
.066 
.158 



.470 
-.019 
.1983 



.270 
.115 
.265 



.854 
.941 
.857 



U 

w 

Y 



.150 



.172 
.214 .072 
.443 .084 



.350 
.091 
-.039 



.163 
.081 
.265 



.915 
.959 
.857 



55-64 Age Cohort 

Dependent 
Variable 



U 

w 

Y 



.189 



.316 
.256 



-.003 
.045 
-.015 



.243 
-.097 
-.031 



.059 
.096 
.134 



.970 
.951 
.931 
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In contrast .Ith the two more traditional sectors^ the organizational 
sector places a priority on recruiting employees straight £rom school and 
assigning them positions according to their educational attalnnent^ A 
coiaparsion of the path coefficients for the full sample and the sul>-saiaple 
employed in the organizational sector indicates the much greater importance 
of education in the latter case* For example /the path coefficients 
l)etween education and first 36b status increases from #323 to OSS and that 
front education to present job flron .28? to •373. CJ^^"'"'*^^'^- ^) 

While education is an important requisite for entry into the organizational 
sector, it does not lead to the immediate conferral of status • Japanese 
organizations tend to 1)0 finely graded wit^ a large ntiml)er of I'^.vels of 

relatively minor statuses both in the blue collar and white collar sectors 

f 

leading up to a small number of supervisory and managerial positions. Higher 
educational attainment insures further advancement up these status ladders 
though at a measured pace. One way of illustrating this point is to break 
down our data into ten year age groups and to compare the path coefficients 
for the younger and older groups as in Table 3 i We will ignore the 55+ group 
as it is undersampled* 

Studying the path coefficients for the three cohorts, the most striking 
finding is an apparent "delayed effect"of education. The path coefficients 
between educational attainment is weakest for the youngest age group {Pyy^^^jl^'"^^ 
intermediate for the second age group (Pyu35^'"^252) and greatest for the oldest 
age group i^yyjf^^-^^^'^"^'^^" Looking at the youngest cohort, we are comparing 
college graduates who have had from 2-12 years in the labor force with high 
school graduates who have had from 6-I6 years and middle school graduates who 
have been in for 10-20 years. 

ooozs 
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TABLE k • 
RELATIVE WAGE ACCORDING TO EDUCATION (MALE) 



'Age 


J^ducation 


1954 


1961 


1965 


1969 


20-24 


I 

- * Middle^ School 
or less 


/ • 

106.4 


106 .-7 ' 


109.5- 


, ' 111.6 




High school . 


' 100 .Or~^ 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


% 


Junior College 




*95;8 


98\3 ■ • 


97.9 




University* ^ 
•* 


115.9 0 


' 115.0 


109.5 


106.2. • 


30-34" • 


Middle School, 
or^less- r 


88^.5^ 


92.1 


91.2 


96.2' 



50-59 



less- r 
sc^pol 



High scT 
Junior ''College 
University 




100.0 
111.0 
116.8 



100.0 
103.2 
116.5 



Middle School 
or less 


74.7 


80.4- 


76.5 


83.3 


High school 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Junior College , 


125.5 


143.7 


125.7 


126.6 


University , . 


150.6 


171.1 


\ i56.2 


156,7. 



Source - 



» I • f ■ 

Adap,ted from Tsimehiko Watanahe, "Improvement ofjLahor Quality and 
Economic Growth — Japan's Postwar Experience," Economic DeveloiMent 
Cultural Change , Vol. 21 (October, 1?72), p, 39. 
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^%Jl??_coneg.e graduates first jobs are higher iii average status. than 
the first jobs of high sdiool and middle school graduates , their having fewer 
years in the labor force means relatively' less advaaceaent ftom this initial 
^ status. This is at least suggested by wage data presented in" Table Ctoapax'ing 
the wages of junior college graduates q£ the 20-24 years old cohort for each - 
^ of the years noted, we find that they actually earn less than do graduates of 
aiddle schools and the wages of university graduates barely exceed those of 
elementary school graduates. But providing the contemporary wage structiure 
is not radically changed, as the college graduates advance in their careers 
their wages will .gradually improve so that by the time they are 50-59 years 
old their wages will far; exceed the wagei of those labor force groups with 
less education, generally becoming twice the amount received by eleneni^ry 
school graduates, 

Striday speaking, it is not proper to use the path coefficients 
calculated from independent data, of .three separate age groups in a cohoirt 
interpretation of the "delayed- effect" of education. Hather, it Is preferable 
to, take the correlation coefficients- f6r the several age groups and combine 
them to construct a path analysis for a single" synthetic cohort. This 
can be done in several ways. Our approach was to -work^n two models as pic- 
tured in Figures 2A and ^, .-In these- models educational attainment is treated' 
as a background variable in com-bination respectively with father's occupation 
and with father *s educ'ktion. We averaged the correlations over the three 
age groups between U-X, U-W, Vr-X, and W-V. * The remaining correlations were 
taken from the age cohort dataj for example r^g ^ ^uy 

group. We had no correlatix)ns for x^^^^ andL.x^^^y but u^ing the correlations. 

^vyZ ^'^ V3 the^35-^ and k5-5^^ age groups respectively and 
assuming P^g^ ^ I*y3w equalled zero we were able* to solve for these isoo 
Talues. . ' - 
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Figure 2A. Synthetic Cohort. Model A with Fathers Occupation, 
Respondent!;' Education, and Early Work Statuses 
Detennining Final Occupational Status 




Figure 2B. Synthetic Cohort. Model B with Father ^s Education, 
Respondent's Education, and Early Work Statuses 
Determining Final Occupational Status 
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. In Table 5$ suamarize the results from our computations bearing on 

the^> thesis of the delayed effect o| education* In Model At involving 

educational/ attainment and father's occupation as background variables, the 

direct effect of education on the seq^uential occupational statuses does 

not progress orderly , although Pyj^^< ^y2u* ^® other hand the figures 

for the total effect of education on the seq^uential occupational statuses falls 

perfectly in line with the thesis of education's delayed effect t 

T^<Tyj^^<Ty2^<'Ty-j^« jn ^0^01 B, involving educational attainment and^ 

father's education, the order of magnitude of direct effects is more suited 

to the delayed effect argument with Py^^ being greater than either P^g^ 

P . thou^ soidewhat less than P^.# Also T,,^„is greater than any of the other 
ylu ^ wu yju 

total effectsj with the exception of T^g^ the total effects of education 
• on sequential occupational statuses increase in magnitude* In both modelp, 
the gross effectsoof education on occupational status increase in a reat 
s.equentialxorder. These several findings for our synthetic cohorts combined 
with the pat^rn of larger path coefficients between U and Y with older age 
groups lead usX^^conoLude that there "is considerable merit in the delayed 
effect of education hypothesis for* the Japanese process of occupational 
attainiaent. 
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Ve have belalx)red this discussion of the delayed effect of education in 
Japan as it;" is the fixst instance where such a pattern has \>een discovered* 
It is plausible that education "in Japan provides Korlcers with specialJ psycho- 
logical resources that have their long-term payoff* • On the other hand, it 
is also apparent that the Japanese eiaployiiient system ds organized in such 
a manner as to favor those with higher educational attainments. 

The data available to us has not allowed an evaluation of the effect 
of variations in Japanese schools on the occupational attainment process » 
Such dat^ was available to Christopher Jencks and led to his report on 
. I nequality ., suggesting schools are unimportant -because the effect of school 
quality variables on occupation, and income attainment was modest* In Japan 
the variation between schobljS Is much less than in the U#S* and thus the school 
effect would probably be even more modest* However, this should not lead 
to the conclusion that schools are unimportant* Indeed, to the extent that 
there is little variation between schools ,Wucational attainment becomes 
a convenient proxy for tl'ie school effect* In the 'aJialysis above, ' 
we examined the effect of education on occupational attainment and foimd 

^ ' J 

it to "be substantial. . , i 
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Education and Soci6T)olitical Attitudes 

Distinct from the importance of education in promoting individual careers 
is its importance in liberating minds. Many educators would view this latt6r 
effect to be education's true goal* Westerners, observing the orderliness 
of Japanese schools ani the control on curriculum exerted by the central 
.government, have concluded that the schools must have a conservktivja-'effect. , 
But the opposite is closer to the truth. Japanese schools fiave/contributed to' 
the appearance of substantial gaps between different generations over a wide* 
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range, of issues as has been thoroughly documented in a series of national 
character studies conducted ty the Institute of Statistical Mathematics. 
• A recent comparative study of youth suggests that education teniS'to make . 
Japanese youtlt especially critical of their society* - In this study, the 
same questions vero administered >y the Gallup poll organization to samples 
of^youth in eight advanced societies (Japan, the U.S., England, West Germany, 
Prance, Switzerland, Sweden, and Yugoslavia) and three developing societies 
(India, the Philippines, and Brazil). As Indicated in Table 6 9 Japanese 
youth are among those most likely to say they are dissatisfied with their 
society, to feel their government was not protecting the rights and veifare 
of the people.-, to charge tliat the government places too much emphasis on the 
benefits of the nation .as a whole at the cost of individuals, aixi to agree that 
the government's strong emphasis on industrial development tends to make people 
unhappy. In the realm of progressive issues, it is also interesting to note 
that Japanese youth are most likely to feel present-day. society *is too 
callous to old people and that ther major priority for government is to provide 
social' security. Finally in contrast with the imago of Japanese schools* 
as preparing youth for blind devotion to work, we find that J?.panese youths 
are most likely to say it is important in this world to take it easy and not 
to work too hard. In T^ble ^ , the percentage who express these attitxides 
by level of education is presented for each of the advanced societies. For 
most of these attitudes, in the Japanese case more *educat ion leads to a .more * 
extreme view suggesting ^hat education does have an effect. In many of 
the other societies, there* is little apparent relation; in some cases^ more 
education is related to a more conservative view. In view of the importance 
of education to Japanese youth, it is reasonable to expect schools would have , 
some effect on youth's sociopolitical attitudes. And given the progressive 
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orientations of many Japanese educators. It is not surprising that these 
effects ^ tend to 1» progressive. The effects are not liJ«ited -to 
attitudes, in japan the «ore educated Individual, the more likely it is 
that he Kill volP.for a leftist candidate and to participate in progressive 
social movements. Thus' education is a force for social reform. The- evidence 
in Table<^ suggests that Japanese education may be- outstanding in this respect. 

Societal Effects 

Due to the quality and attractiveness of their schools, the Japanese 
are possihly the "best educated a«i intelligent people in the world. Economists 
would argue that they are over-educated, for examination 6t the societal 
returns to investment in various factors of production suggests a negative 
return for Japanese education^On the other hand, there is little question 
but that the economy benefits from the high educational level of the people. 
" over the postwar, period, they have proved to "oe highly adaptive to technologi- 
cal change ai^ are nov one of the most productive labor forces in the voj^. 

The high educational level results in a discriminating demand for 
information and entertainment. The Japanese people are among the KorH's 
nost avid newspaper readers an^ TV watchers. More new book titles appear 
annually in Japan than in any other socieiy excepting the Soviet Union, and 
large numbers of magazines are consumed including several for high brow 
intellectuals that reportedly sell 100.000 to one quarter million monthly. 

^in comparative perspective one of the most striking features of Japanese 
society is the relative absce:jice of juvenile deliiiquency and crime? For 
example, the murder rate is one tenth of that in the U.S. and the ratio for 
^st other crimes even lower. -..T^ie. arrest rate<-for juveniles is less than 
one-third of that in the U.S. despite the fact that the Japanese 'police are 
relatively severe with' juvenile- delinquents. Moreover, over the last decade 
th4 crime rate in Japan has declined whereas it has Increased in most 
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Western countries. The exposure of so »any Japanese youths to schools nay 
'have aoB^e relation to the relative lack of deviance. 

Japanese schools tend to act as agents of social control in several 
vays. For one, students are In school 220 days a year in contrast with 180 
in the U.S. or 190-210 in yarious other advanced societies. Homework is 
typically assigned ftoa the first grade. Even during the vacations students 

J 

often have assignments and school-coordinated excursion trips. Thus .schools 

demand a large, proportion of the time youth leaving thesi few idle moments 

for vice. -^The schools tend to "be a very central experience in the eyes of 

Japanese youth. Their ftiends are schoolmates, and to a surprising extent 

their most admired adults teachers. All Japanese schools make a conscious 

effort to present a clean moral image—the worst scandal is to find a teacher 

engaged in some criminal activities or romantically Involved with a student. 

Students who get into trouhle with the law are provided special counselling 

hy the principal and favorite teachers. .Fortunately the num'ber of delinquent 

students is so few in number that special attention is possible. 

Graduates ftom school at ary level have little difficulty in finding jobs. 

In contrast with the U.S. and other Western societies, middle school graduates 

are most in demand— they are called "golden eggs" by employer^^cause of 

their increasing scarcity. The dynamic growth economy is a factor in the 

strong demand for school graduates. Regardtess of the cause, the result, is 

virtually no adolescent unemployment. ' In the past, night-time high schools 

and other provisional arrangements were, made to provide opporttmities for 

those students who wished to study while they worked. Now such arrangements 

are- spreading at the university level or tfiiough specialized schools so 

sizeable* numbers of youth have roles in both sectors. As a youlh goes through 

the transition to adulthood, he is likely to be in frequent contact with his 

,old schoolmates and nay visit his teacher ftom time to time. Thus the' school 

* 
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st^s with the stt4ont long after he has graduated serving as a mechanism 
of support and social control. 

While education reinforces the traditional interpersonal morality, we have 
noted its progressive impact on sociop6litical ittitudes. These attitudes^ 
are characteristic of growing numbers of the Japanese population, and have 
led to a steady erosion of the support for the conservative regime. In the 
197^ election for the upper house of the Diet, the conservatives were barely able 
to maintain their majority. In order to forestall what seems inevitable, the 
conservatives have had to adopt an ever more progressive *f ace • Their more 
TOcent concessions have been to promise a slow-down of the economic, growth 
rate and a more serious attack on environmental and social welfare problems^ 
In most of the large cities where the educated congregate, progressive govern- 
ments now are in office. 

Somewhat distinct from politics has been the effect of education on 
the class system. By virtue of the egalitarian spirit of the school and the 
subsequent experience of seeing firiends going off into diverse occupations, 
there has been a tendency ,to reconsider occupational evaluations. Over the 
past ten years, tl>e presitige hierarchy of occupations has substantially 
levelled. For example. In a 1955 'occupational prestige survey doctors 
received a score of 83 out of 100 whereas in 196*1 their score had declined 
by eight points. Similarly progressors declined flrom 90 to 83. On the other 
hand the prestige of a waiter on a train increased from 31 to 36 and that 

of an auto mechanic firom 40 to 45« Over half the occupations surveyed regressed 

30 

towards the mean prestige level between these two periods. Possibly 

i 

related has been the substantial reduction in income inequality over the 
postwar period* For those living in urban areas, incosie Inequality as measu:ccd 
by the Gini index decreased firom .36O in 1956 to .260 in 1969;^^ More 

i 

concretely, today in Japan the average income of people in the top income 
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qulntile is only ateut three times that of the. average for the- "bottom quintlle 
In the U.S. in 1970, the ratio was 8.^' Accordiig to Christopher Jencks' 
study of Inequality , there is less income inequality in Japan today than in 
any other advanced capitalist society. The trend towards income equality 
has been facilitated by the rapid rate of economic growth. While' everyone 
has "been getting richer, the working classes have been making the most 
rapid strides. The progressive attitudes of white collar workers acquired" 
through their educational experience has enabled them to tolerate income 
egqualizatlon more than wcwld be the case in many Western societies; indeed, 
in Japan, the unique form of enterprise unionism has* meant that white 
collar workers have often been in the position of promoting the equalization,-^ 
Needless to say, one of the by-products of the equalization trend has been 
political stability^ 

We do not wish to suggest that the schools are the only institutions 
responsible for these changes. We doubt that there is a methodology available 
which could discriminate the contribution of schools over against that of 
other sectors. The varioxis sectors of moder.Aisoclety have complex interre- 
lations which defy such efforts. Nevertheless one set of trends for postwar 
Japan which' cannot be ignored is the substantial expansion of schools and 
educated people. We have shown that Japanese schools do have significant 
effects on the development of cognitive abilty and have suggested their 
effect in other areas^ of individual personal growth and status attainment. 
These individual changes are plausibly linked to some of the most impressive 
-social developments of postwar Japan, In concluding, it is fitting to 
summarize the aspects of Japanese schools which we believe are linked to 
their effectiveness. ( " ' 
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The Effectiveness of J apanese Schools i Sourc es and Strains 

In coapaxatiye perspective as suggested by the lEA study and our analysis, 
the dlsttactive features of Japanese features related to their effectiveness are," 

(1) The centrallty they play in the. selection process for the nost attrac* 
tlve jofe ' . 

(2) The strong support they receive 'fton their coamunities 

(3) The battle constantly being fought over them by a progressive 
teachers union and a conservative political establishnent 

. Cf) The uniform high quality of their facilitks' throughout the natiori,\ 
as well' as the high minimum standards maintained in curriculum composition • 

(5) The high level of professionalism aid traljiing of the teachers 

(6) The large proportion of th« time of youths they bommand.. ' , 

(y) The conscious effort in many Japanese schools to ignore the ^cirip- . " . 
tlve origins of youths, ind to piromote the ethic of effort' 

(8) The strong friendship , tied, often across, class lines, created in. 
•the school through continuity of .home,-room groups ani the de-emphasis on 
social origins 

(9) The extent to Hhich- the schools foster interest in learning and 
culture among youth which serves as an important motivation for study, indepen- 
dent of the motivation induced by career rewarda, * 

should be noted that not all in Japan .are completely satisfied with' 
their schools. Though students enjoy schools, they also yearn for more fteedom 
to engage in non-academic recreation. Increasingly parents express the opinion 
that the pressures of schools prevent their children ftron* "be coming well-rounded. 
The teachers union joins in this criticism and advocates a five-day school 
weeki not so incidentally, a shortened school week would also result In a 
reduced work load for teachers. There have been numerous reports by parent 
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groups and the teachers \mion advocating changes in the school. Similarly . 
the consex /ative government has ex-::essed its belief that the schools need 
:to 'be refomed— though for somewhat, different reasons. 

'in June of 1971, the Ministry Qf Education's Central Council- for EducaticMi 

released its "Basic Guidelines for the Development of an Integrated Educational 

" ' ' ' - -ill - 

•System Suited for Contemporary Society."^ This ^report represent the first 

comprehensive government reappraisal of Jajjanose education since- the occupa- 
tlon. Many of the Guidelines were little.. more 'than extensions of present 
attitudes—for" example, more audio-visual equipment, more public support 
for ^kindergartens, more scholarships, more education for the handicapped, 
and the promotion of recurrent education. Some proposals were relatively 
neutral such as experimenting with .new ways to organize the groi5)ings of 
school grades such as instead of the present 6-3-3 system. A major ^ 

prijportich of the rhetoric of the Guidelines was, directed towards the ''enrich- 
ment of individual personalities" through more personalized counseling and 
teaching; while these phrases were "borrowed, from progressive pedagogical 
theory, some of the concrete. proposals such as streaming hy aMlity and 

« 

psychological testiiig met stiff resistance on the grotmds that they wouM 
undcrm,ine the egalitarian goals .of public. school education; Several of . , 

the -oroposals were clearly aimed at reducing the influence of the. leftist ' 
teachers- union i for-.exaraplo, the institution of a personnel eva3.uation 
system and the establishment of new teacher's training and re-training colleges 
under the supervision of the. Ministry of Education. 

Needless to say, these Guidelines did not go unopposed*. Indeed so much - 
of the energy of Japanese educators has been devoted io debates over .the more 
.controversial aspects of this government report, that there has been insufficient 
^attention to the more promising parts of it. Thus it is difficult to predict 
what reforms from the current delate over Japanese education. 
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1. For a convenient siuaraary of this thesis, see John K. Fairbanks .and Edwin 

0. Reischauef, East Asiat The Great Tradition . Bostont Houghton, Mifflin & Co. , 
1958« * ' 

2, Some examples of inconsistencies of; Tokugaua thought are neatly presented' 
in H.-D. Harootunian, Toward Restorati'ont The Growth of Political Consciousness 
in Tokugawa Japan . Berkeley j University of California Press, I970. — 

A superb summary of the activities of Nikkyoso is Donald R. Thurston, ^ 
Teachers and Politics In Jat)an # Princeton | Princeton University Press, 1973. 

/ • ^ . ' '*r . • ^ 

3.t^I§rbert^,P.assin. , provides a sumary .of the. traditions- the- Hei-ji leaders, - - ' - 
honored in building the new educational systeiji in Society and Education in 
Japan , New Yorki Teachers College Press, I966. 

5, One discussion of changes in the Japanese occupational structure is 
William K. Cuimnijigs and Atsushi Naoi, ••Social Background, Education, and 
Personal Advancement in a Dualistic Employment System, •• Developing Economies, 
Vol. 12, No. 3 (Spring, 1975). * ^ ~' 

64 For information on the extent of uniform quality in Japanese schools, see 
Ministry of Education, Educational Standards in Japan t 1970, Tokyo: Ministry 
of Finance Printing Office. I971. 

?• L. Comber and John P.^ Keeves, Science^ Education in Nineteen Countries: An 
Empirical Study , New York: John Wiley & Sons, I973, pp, 82-3.: also see Appendix 
A of this paper. ' u \ ^ 

8. Ibid ., p. 107-8; , ' ' ' 

9f Some of the key works we have in mind are James S# Coleman ^e't al,: Equality of 
Educational Opportunit y, Washington: US .Government Printing Office, 196^1 
Otis Dudley Duncan, David L. Featherman, and Beverly Duncan, Socioeconomic 
Background and Achievement , New Yorkj Seminar Press, 1972 j W.H. Sewell et al, 
"The Educational and Early"^ Occupational Attainment" Process," American Sociological 
.Review, Vol. 3^ (1969) 1 82-92| Christopher Jeneks.et al. Inequality , New* York: 
Random House, 197?* • 

10. 'It shouM be noted that resistance is also moimting to any survey which * 
asks the occupation or other .characteristics oV a respondent's parents, from 
the point of view that such considerations should have no bearing ' on how the 
respondent is viewed in society. 



11. In these. tests, the performance of Japanese primary school students was 
only impressive: they were highest on the tests of science understanding, 
application, and higher processes and second highest on information out of 
19 countries. 

12. See* appendix B. * "/ ' 
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13 • See ^Appendix 3. 

ik. See, Appendix A. . , ' . * 

15* 3ee Appendix B, Table B3. In Japan, the correlations of these variables 
are usually higher than 'the mean whereas for severalof the other countries, 
father s status^^vatiables have the higher correlations • 

16 • For example Coleman, o£« cit*, and Jencks, o£« citt 

17^ See Educational Standards 1 1970, pp.* 60-6l** 

18. Yasuinasa Tomoda, "Occupaiiional Aspirations of Japanese High School Students," 
International Journal of Educational Sociology . Vol. 2 (1968), up. 217-225. 

19*^Prora the right, the concern is to promote the traditional notion ^at 
win conquers matter r also many spokesmen from the right are well-placed and 
f6el an ideology*-which ignores social origins would be beneficial for their 
children. Rrom the left, the concern is promote the egalitarian spirit 
and to insure an evaluation procedure that cannot hold an jidividual's low 
orig3jis against him. 

20# While the information has not been conveniently summarized, one senses 
from the studJen ^ivailable that the correlations between r.oacurcG of school 
performance, cognitive ability, scdres.on: college entrance exams, and perfor- 
mance in colleges ar^ unusually low. Acci-rding to one study, none of these 
correlations exceed .35* See Central CoUTi^cU of Education, Basic Guidelines ' 
For the Reform of Education ^ Tokyo 1 Ministry of Finance Printing Office, 1972, 
Pf 171# , 

21. We have examined the above report of the Central Council, a series of 
local studies by the National Institute of FJducation published in 1972, a 
series of small studies conducted by Hcrifcizu Ushiogi of Nagoya University, 
and a small study by Takekajsu Ehara of Nax;a Kjroilcu University. 

22, See Cumnings and Naoi, op. cit. 
23* Jencks, op. cit . 

2k. A summary report is Tatsuzo Suztiki, "A Study of il^ Japanese National 
Character," Annals of the Institute of Statistical Mathematics. Supplement 
6, I970i : 

25. Sorifu Seishonen Taisaku Honbu, Sekai Seinen IsLlkl Chosa HoJcusho, 
mimeographed copy, 1973* ~ ' 

26#On the other hand, according to the comparative surrey Japanese youth 
are relatively more likely to' look tp work f^s a placo for self-fulfilment. 

27t Data leading to this conclusion is presented in Hisao Ka^iamori,, "What 
Accounts for Japan's High Rate' of Growth, "Discussion Paper No* 11, Economic 
Research Institute, Economic Planning Agency^, Toliyo, June, 1971. 

28. Data to illustrate these claims are ^oun^ In the, Unesco, Statistical Yearbook . 

29. For comparative data, ceo Jip^^n .Institute of International Affairs, White 00042 
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Appendix A. Ari Analysis of Between-Coaniary 
Differences in Science Achievement 

The lEA report on Science AchievBment in Nlneteon Countries did nc^ 
* 

inclxide an analysis of the determinants of between-coimtry differences in 
average science aohievement for several reasons'i 

(1) The data £ron several of the^couitries were of suspect quality " 
leading to doubts concerning their true representation of the national situations. 

(2) The number of countries was only 18, a sample sisse too small -to 
yield statistically significant results with any Imt the simplest analyses* 

(3) There was an apparent concern that such analyses would lead to 
excessive interest inmtional comparsions to the detriment of serious investi- , 
gation of the educational process. 

These reasons should make us cautions about a between- coxintry analysis, 
but ^ they do not lead to the concltisions that such an analysis is meaningless* 
Over major int'^rest is in determining whether the variables we have emphasized 
in our discussion of Japanese schools are useful ones for comparative analysis; 
are those features of Japanese schools which stand out important explainers of 
between-country Variations. Accordingly, we have selected several school, teacher, 
and student varialJles where Japan is outstanding and recorded the average scores 
for each of the 18 countries participating in the middle school stxidy. We 
also have recorded scores on national development, and family conditions that 
are related to student achievement. (See Table Al) Pearson product-moment 
co3crelation coefficients of each of these variables with each other and with 
the national average scores on science achievement are presented in Table A2. 

Next we specified a causal model of the science achievement process 
composed of the following variables which we assumed to be related in a 
sequencei level of national development , extent of family resources, general 
conditions of schools as reflected in the student-teacher ratio and the 
exj;ejit^to which ••democratic" student-teacher relations are observed, the 
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extent to which^students like schools, the relative qualifications of teachers i 

and the relative comprehensiveness of the science c\irriculua* Other causal 

sequences or even more complex models night have been specified, but the 

above appeared reasonable to us*« It allows us to take account of the major 

background factors of national and family resources first, then consider general 

features of schools 'ind the extent to which students like them, and finally 

examine whether specific attributes of teacher preparation and curriculum 

affect science achievement* * 

As a first step in examining the model, we computed composite measures 

for each of the above concepts though combiningthe Z-s cores of the specific 

variables listed in Table Al« The new composite variables were computed 

as follows t • ' * 

Development=(GNP per capita + ^ Employed in Non-Ag)/2 

Family«(Mother's Yrs of Education + % Fathers with Professional o:^ 
Managerial Job - Number of Children in Family )/3 

— ^ Student-Teacher Ratior= saaie 

Democratic Student-Teacher RelationS'^average score of schools^on School 
Behavior Scale 

Liftes Schools same 

Teacher Qualiiy=(x\roportion of ^Teachers Male Proportion of Teachers 
27 year and pnder + Propoirtion university trained as science 
specialists + Proportion belonging to science association)/^ 

Science Curriculum^ (Proportion of Schools teaching all branches of science + 
Proportion teaching some sciences simultaneously 4 Age science 
education begins - proportion of schools without science labs)/^ 

Vithi the composite indexes, we tested the model using a step-wise 

regression procedure # For the first run, democratic sti^Lent-teacher relations 

were excluded.* As indicated in Table A3»lt this run explained 79 per cent of 

the varicince in. between- country variation in science education with each of 

the composite indexes explaining at least five per cent of the variance ♦ 
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Because of the interest in the c^nssq^uences of deaocratic teaching styles-, 
we conducted another stepwise regression including the democratic student 
teacher relations index. The index added another four per cent to the 
variance explained, enabling us in our best effort to account for 
per cent of the variation in science scores between. countries} interestingly, 
tore- authoritaxi^- teaching practices were positively related to higher 
science scores when this variable was entered after devel9pi!ient , family 
resources, and the student teacher ratjov. ^ ' 

We believe the sequence in yhich we entered variables is a reasonable- 
one; It allows general background variables of stage of development and 
family resources which are known to have important bearing on cognitive 
achievement explain all the^^ ^variance they can;' then it provides an oppor- 
^' tunity to evaluate the^ importance of th$ various attributes of schools. ^ 
With only 18 cases, it woiad.be inappropriate to draw major inferences 
from the analysis. However, the following conclusions "seem justified. 
Each of the variables- in the analysis explains at least four per 
^ cent of the v^ariance when entered in the indicated sequence suggesting 

I* • 

that they are an important group for explaining cross-national differences. 
In terms ot our discussion of school effects, it is slgnifi6ant that those 
aspects'- of the educational process over which policy-maJcers have immediate 
control~specifically the comprehensiveness of the curriculum, the quality .of 
the teachers, the nature of student-teacher relations, and the ratio of 
students to teachers all have strong /relations with science achievement. 
Moreover, interest in school which schools can attempt to foster also is 
related to national level of science achievement, 

In terms of an evaluation of why the: average! scores of Japanese students 
is highest > it is pertijaent to note that Japan measures high on most of the * 
composite variables in the two 'equations as can Tie computed with the data 
ERJC from Table Al# Japan is especially noteworthy in terms of family resoxxrces, 
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avthoritarian student-teacher relations, student ihtsre»l in schools, and 
«n of the teacher quality and science curriculum variables. la view of 
the high predictive power of our equation and the.hi^h scores for Japan 
on several of the variables included, ■•. . , this exercise provides a ' 

useful accountiiig for Japan's" high science scores. 

» ■ ■ 

- . 

V 
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Appendix B, Between School and Between Student 
Analyses, has been removed to conform with 
copyright laws. It lists variables included 
in between school analysis and accompanying tables, 
reported in Comber and Keeves, 
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Appendix G 



Simple Correlations, Means, and Standard Deviations for 
Five Status Variables, 1965 Japanese Full Sample 



Variable 



Variable - y W 

Y: 1965 Occupational Status .34 

W: First. Job Status 

U: Respondent's Education 

X: Father's Occ. Status 

V: Father's Education 

Partial Regression Coefficients in Standard Form (Beta 
Coefficients) , Coefficients of Determination, and Residuals for Specified 
..Combinations of Variables, 1965 Japanese Full Sample 



u 


X 


V 


Mean 


S.D^ 


.A06 


.208 


.232 


44.6 


11.7 


.343 


.164 


.161 


39.6 


14.6 




.213 


.453 


2.5 


1.0 






.171 


43.7 


11.7 








1.5 


1.0 



Dependent 
Variable 



U 
W 
Y 



Independent Variable 



W 



.216 



u • 

.323 
.287 



X 

.140 
.095 
.103 < 



V 

.429- 
-.002 
.049 



Coefficient of Residual 
Determination 



R 
.224 

.:;.26 

.223 



.881 
.935 
.881'- 



Simple Correlations, Means, and Standard Deviations for 
Five Status Variables, for Japanese sub-samples of Respondent with 
and Status Within An Organization 



Variable ' Variable 

Y W '• 

Orpanizatiorfal Sub-Sample ; (K=1081) 



Y 
W 
U 
X 
V 



.456 



u 


X 


V 


Mean 


S.D. 


.519 


.244 


.274 


43.9 


12.2 


.406' 


.173 


.208 


40.2 


l4.9 




.252 


• 492 


2.7 


1.0 






.210 


43.0 


13.6 








1.7 


1.0 



Partial Regression Coefficients in Standard Form (Beta 
Coefficients), Coefficients of Determination, and Residuals for Specified 
Combinations of Variables for Japanese sub-samples of Respondent with 
Stat us Within an Organization I 

Dependent Independent Variable Coefficient of Residual 

Variable Determination 



W 



U 



/l-R 



Organizational Sub-Sample ; 



Dependent 
Variable 

U 

Y 



.285 



.385 
.373 



.156 
.075 
.099 



.459 
.003 
.010 



,.265 



.859 
.911 



